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EDUCATION OF INSTRUCTERS. 

We now proceed to the important inquiry, In what way shall 
our schools be supplied with instructers suitably qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of their office ? In reply to this question, we 
remark, first, that the same means which we have mentioned as 
serving to diffuse through the community more enlightened views 
on the subject of education, and in regard to the qualifications 
which an instructer ought to possess, cannot fail to operate di- 
rectly, as well as indirectly, in rendering instructers better quali- 
fied for the employment. They, as well as parents, will read 
many of the articles on this subject, which are daily issuing from 
the press. And they will not read in vain ; but will labor to cor- 
rect the errors and supply the deficiencies which are pointed out. 
Soon, we trust, the conviction will become general among them, 
that it is quite as important to know how to teach, as to know what 
to teach ; and that, therefore, in order to raise their qualifications, 
something is to be done besides attending an academy six weeks 
longer, or going through the arithmetic or geography once or 
twice more, or becoming acquainted with the latest grammar that 
has made its appearance. And this conviction will lead them to 
observe, to reflect, and to seek information of a different kind from 
any that common school-books afford. 

Itis important that these who propose to become teachers 
should, in preparing for the employment, make the science of ed- 
ucation and the art of teaching a distinct study, as much as they 
do grammar or arithmetic. We are not apprised of any treatise 


















98 EDUCATION OF INSTRUCTERS. 
extant; expressly adapted to this purpose. A work of the kind is 
needed, both for private perusal, and to be used as a text book in 
colleges, academies, and female seminaries. In the meantime, the 
general principles on which ‘the business of education should be 
conducted, may be learned from works that treat of the philoso- 
phy of the mind-; and considerable assistance in regard to the 
application of these principles to particuiar branches of study and 
to the culture of the various intellectual faculties, may be derived 
from the writings of Hamilton, Edgeworth, and later authors, and 
especially from the Journal of Education and some other recent 
publications of a smaller size. | 

To bring the subject before the minds of those who are pre- 
paring to be school-teachers, and to direct their attention to such 
publications as it may be important for them to read, we would 


- recommend, that in every literary institution, of a gfade superior 


to a common school, a course of Lectures on Education should 
be delivered. This has already been done in an institution in 
New-Hampshire ; and, we suppose, in another in Massachusetts. 
The Rev. B. F. Farnsworth, Principal of the Academical and 
Theological Institution in New-Hampton, N. H. in a letter re- 
cently received, writes as follows: ‘‘ During the past Fall, I have 
given a course of Lectures to the students in our Institution, who 
anticipated teaching during the winter, embracing a brief view of 
discipline and instruction. I think it desirable that something of 
the kind should be done in all our academies. This would con- 
tribute much to the aid of teachers, and to the benefit which 
youth in our numerous country towns would receive from their 
periodical seasons of instruction.” It was announced in the news- 
papers, it may be a year or more since, that lectures would be 
occasionally delivered en the business of school-keeping, in the 
academy in East Bradford, Mass. Whether the same has been 
done in any other institution, we are not able to say. Most acad- 
emies are on such a plan, that the preceptor, however competent 
he may be to do it, would find it difficult to devote any adequate 
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share of time and attention to the preparing of lectures on this 
subject. Being, as yet, a new and unexplored field of inquiry, 
it requires more time and more reflection, than it can be expect- 
ed to receive from a man, who is already burdened and perplexed 
with the multiplicity of branches, and the still greater multiplici- 
ty of classes, to which he must daily attend. Another difficulty 
is, that few men can be found, especially among preceptors of 
common academies, who have turned their attention to the sub- 
ject sufficiently to be prepared to lecture upon it. We trust, 
however, that neither of these objections is insuperable. It 
would be better, if necessary, to omit some of the other branches, 
or to hear recitations in them less frequently, for the sake of giv- 
ing instruction, in the business of school-keeping, to those who 
are about to become teachers. And it is to be hoped, that such 
regulations will soon be generally adopted in our academies, in 
regard to the times of admission, and in regard to constancy and 
punctuality of attendance,and such arrangements made in regard 
to the course of studies and the system of books, and such a clas- 
sificaion made of the pupils under the care of each preceptor, 
as will enable him to give more thorough instruction to each class, 
and, at the same time, to initiate a class in the theory and prac- 
tice of education. And as to the incompetency of preceptors to 
give instruction of this kind, there are some considerations which 
diminish the weight of the objection. Most preceptors, with the 
superior advantages of education which they have enjoyed, and 
the experience in teaching which they have had, must be suppos- 
ed to know more on the subject in question, than the youth who 
are placed under their care. Their suggestions, therefore, must 
possess some value ; and though they may give some injudicious 
directions, those, to whom they are given, will probably be led 
by them to reflect more on the subject, and to find out for them- 
selves a better way. They will have become convinced, that 
education is something in which there is room for improvement ; 
and entering on the employment with this conviction, they will 
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make, by experience, improvements of their own. Besides, the 
preceptor, who undertakes to prepare lectures and give instruc- 
tion on the subject of education, will find his personal improve- 
ment and his usefulness greatly promoted by the undertaking. 
He will be led by it to such reading and reflection, as will enlarge 
and correct his own views, and render him a more useful instruc- 
tor in all the branches which he teaches, and qualify him to be a 
guide to others who are about to engage in the same employ- 
ment. 

Another method of training instructers, is that which is afford- 
ed by monitorial schools. ‘Those who are employed as monitors 
in these schools, become early initiated in the practice of teach- 
ing. And they enjoy the advantage of always having one at 
hand, whom they can consult, and from whom they can seek di- 
rection, whenever they are at a loss in what manner to proceed. 
If the principal instructer practises, himself, the most improved 
modes of teaching ; if he requires his monitors to copy his ex- 
ample, and if they constantly endeavor to do this ; if they are 
long enough under his instruction to become familiar with his 
system and imbibe its spirit, so as to practise according to it with 
a good degree of uniformity and consistency ; and if he is care- 
ful to make them understand his reasons for the particular meth- 
ods which he adopts, and to lead them, as far as possible, to a 
knowledge of the general principles by which he is governed ;— 
they may become tolerable instructers even at that early age. It 
is evident, however, that few of them can be capable of posses- 
sing the qualifications which we have described, in a former 
num ber, (see pp. 17—19) as being essential to a truly good in- 
‘structer. While, therefore, we admit, that monitorial schools, 
when taught by a skilful instructer, may do much toward pre- 
paring future teachers for our children, we are far from thinking 
that all the requisite qualifications can be thus acquired. 

One method of training skilful school-teachers remains to be 

mentioned :—a method, which will, we trust, be found more ef- 
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fectual, than any which has yet been adopted. We allude to the 
project, which has been some time before the public, of having 
a department in our colleges appropriated to education, or of 
having separate institutions established, which shall be wholly 
devoted to this object. We have already noticed the promise 
given a considerable time since, by the Trustees of Cumberland 
College, and the plan recently published by the Trustees of Am- 
herst College. (See pp. 15 and 94.) We have also noticed the 
intention of Mr. Carter to establish a Seminary for the education 
of instructers, (p. 31.) We will now state a few additional facts, 
which may serve to show how great and how extensive an ex- 
citement exists in reference to the education of instructers, and 
how fair a prospect there is that something effectual wil] soon be 
done. 


The following, copied from the Journal of Education, is a cata- 
logue of ‘‘ pamphlets and documents upon popular educationy ar- 
ranged, according to the order of time in which they were first 
published in the different parts of our country.” 


1. Letters to the Hon. William Prescott, LL. D. on the Free 
Schools of New England, with remarks upon the principles of 
instruction. «By James G, Carter, Boston, 1824. 8vo. pp. 124. 

2. Essays upon Popular Education ; containing a particular 
examination of the Schools of Massachusetts, and an outline of 
an Institution for the Education ef Teachers. [First published 
in the Boston Patriot, in the winter of 1824—5.] By James G. 
Carter. Boston, 1826. 8 vo. pp. 40. 

3. Plan of a Seminary for the Education of Instructers of 
Youth. By Thomas H. Gallaudet. Boston, 1825. 8vo. pp. 39. 

4. Observations on the Improvement of Seminaries of Learn- 
ing in the United States ; with suggestions for its accomplish- 
ment. By Walter R. Johnson. Philadelphia, 1825. 8 vo. 
pp. 28. 

5. The United States Literary Gazette, Vol. III]. Nos. 5 and 
6. Boston, 1825. 8 vo. pp. 80. 

6. Message of Gov. Lincoln to the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, at their winter session, 1826. 

7. Message of Gov. Clinton to the Legislature of New-York. 
at their winter session, 1826. 
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8. Report of the Commissioners, appointed by a resolve of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, passed on the 22d Feb. 1825. 
Boston, 1826. 8 vo. pp. 55. 


9. An Act, further to provide for the instruction of youth in 
Massachusetts, passed March, 1826. 

10. Remarks on the School-Law of the last session of the 
Legislature, and information concerning the Commov Schools 
of Massachusetts, New York, South Carolina, &c. &c. Phila- 
delphia, 1826. 8 vo. pp. 38. 


11. Message of Gov. Linceln to the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, at their spring session in 1826. 

12. An Address delivered before the Alumni of Columbia 
College, on the third day of May, 1826, in the Hall of the Col- 
lege. By William Bard, A.B. New York, 1826. 8vo. pp. 36: 

13. The U.S. Literary Gazette, Vol. IV. No. 4. Boston, 
1826. 8 vo. pp. 40. 


14. Abstract of Returns fromthe School Committees of sev- 
eral towns in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. © (Printed by 
order of the General Court.) Boston, 1826. Folio. 

__ 15. Practical Observations on Popular Education. By H. 
Brougham, Esq. M. P. F.R.S. (From the twentieth Lon- 
don Edition.) Boston, 1826. §& vo. pp. 36. 

Intending to resume the subject in our next number, we 
shall confine ourselves, at present, to the steps which have been 
taken in Massachusetts toward the establishment of an institution 
for the education of instructers. It is now two years, that the 
Legislature of Massachusetts has had under consideration the 
establishment of an institution, which was at first denominated 
an Agricultural Seminary, but which in fact was designed to be 
on a larger scale, and to embrace all the higher branches of a 
useful education for that ‘‘ class of persons who do not desire, or 
are unable to obtain, a college education.” The Report of the 
Commissioners appointed “ to digest and prepare a system for the 
establishment of such an institution,” is published in the Journal 
of Education, Vol }. Nos. 2 and 3. In this institution, it was 
proposed to have a department appropriated to the education of 
instructers. The Commissioners, in their Report, say, “* We 
want that, which Bolivar has adopted as Dictator of the Peruvian 
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Republic, a nursery for schoolmasters. Good schools are produ- 
ced by good teachers, why have a knowledge of good books. 
The schoolmasters now, are many of them young men, who are 
fitting for college, or who resort to school-keeping while there, 
as a temporary resource, or after having left college, for the same 
object. fn either event, it is not an employment upon which 
they rely for any length of time ; and it is the case in this as in 
every othr occupation, that nothing but long devotion to it, can 
furnish the necessary qualifications. The youth, inexperience, 
and, in many cases, even very imperfect English education of 
these instructers, render them totally unfit to fill a place, which 
in fact is one of great responsibility. Now, though it be true, that 
we are not yetin a state in which we can expect to find .a class of 
professional, thorough, regularly bred schoolmasters, devoted to 
that business alone, and making that the occupation of their lives ; 
still it is true, that we are approaching to that condition. It is 
the natural progress of things. Teaching, to a certain extent, 
has already become a profession, in the higher schools. So it is 
in the large towns, in the common schools. ‘Twenty-five years 
ago, it was not so even in the colleges.” 

In a note, annexed tothe Report, is the following paragraph : 
* The Commissioners, as they have before stated, do think, 
that if the proposed institution should accomplish no other object, 
it would well repay the bounty of the State, in becoming a nur- 
sery for-schoolmasters ; and to effect that object, they woule re- 
commend, that a department be organised in the sehool, for the 
express purpose of qualifying, in the most economical way, such 
persons as shall resort to it with the view of obtaining instruction 
for that occupation.” 

The following is an extract from Gov. Lincoln’s Speech at the 
epening of the Legislature in May, 1826 : “‘ The qualifications of 
instructers deserve much more of care and attention. To the great 
honor and happiness of the Commonwealth, this employment has 
become an extensively desirable and lucrative occupation. It 
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may be safely computed, that the number of male teachers en- 
gaged by the towns annually, for the whole or parts of the year, 
does not fall short of twenty-five hundred different individuals, to 
which, ifthe number of female instructers and those employed in 
private schools be added, the aggregate would amount to many 
thousands. Knowledge in the art of governing, and a facility in ' 
communicating instruction, are attainments in the teacher, of indis- 
pensable importance to proficiency by the pupil. These talents | 
are as much to be acquired by education, as are the sciences 
themselves. It will well merit the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture, when discussing the expediency of the institution of the 
proposed seminary, whether provision for the preparation of a 
class of men to become the instructers of youth in the public 
schools, in branches of learning adapted to the present condition 
and wants of the country, is not among the highest of the induce- 
ments to the measure, and should be an object of primary and 
definite arrangement in its adoption.” 

The subject of educating instructers, has been again brought 
before the Legislature of Massachusetts. In his late Message, 
Gov. Lincoln “ recommends some further provision by the legis- 
lature, for increasing the means of instruction, and particularly 
for increasing the number and improving the qualifications of 
teachers. On this subject, he suggests the expediency of ma- 
king a grant of an annual sum, for a limited number of years, to 
any literary institution now established or hereafter to be estab- 
ished, which shall first satisfactorily provide for a course of in- 
struction, in the qualifications and duties of teachers of youth, in 
a manner satisfactory to a Board of Visiters, to be constituted for 
the purpose of examiniag the plan of the institution applying for . 
the bounty, and inquiring from time to time into its means, 
and course of instruction, with the power of deciding upon the 
justice of its claims to the bounty, on conditions to be prescribed \ 
by the Legislature.” 

All the further intelligence which has yet reached us on this 
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subject, is contained in the following interesting Report, which 
we copy from the Christian Register. 


House of Representatives, Jan. 17, 1827.—The select com- 
mittee, to whom was referred ‘so word of His Excellency the 
Governor's Message, as relates to the subject of a seminary for 
the instruction of school teachers,” and to whom was also re- 
ferred the memorial of James G. Carter upon the same subject, 
respectfully report the accompanying bill. 

They also ask leave to report farther, that although legislative 
enactment upon the subject submitted to their consideration be 
entirely new, yet the attention of the community has been so re 
peatedty called to it, that public opinion concerning it may with 
safety be said already to have become unquestionably settled. 
Discussions in regard to it have been carried on for a considera- 
ble period past in this and the neighboring states. 

At first, the views taken of it were necessarily indefinite ; and 
although the’ sentiment had become general, that an institution 
for the instruction of school teachers would be of incalculable 
benefit, yet, as no one had developed a plan, by which the object 
could be accomplished, the whole subject seemed to be impres- 
sed with a visionary and impracticable character. Recently, 
however, attempts have been made, and, as your committee be- 
lieve, with great success, to reduce these general views to a stan- 
dard of practical utility. Men have been induced to bestow their 
thoughts upon the subject, who, from their situation in the com- 
munity—from their acquaintance with the science and practice 
of education—from their deep sense of the wants of the public, 
made apparent more particularly by the failure of many succes- 
sive attegpts to improve the character and elevate the standard 
of the free schools——and from the loud complaints which have 
been uttered on all sides, of the deficiency of good school mas- 
ters—might very naturally have been selected as specially fitted 
to examine and investigate the subject, and to apply the proper 
remedies. The consequence has been, that several plans of 2 
school of instruction for the purposes contemplated have already 
been presented to the public, and your committee have very for- 
tunately been able to avail themselves of the fruits of extensive 
researches in the premises. | 

The committee have had their attention called more particular- 
ly to the statements and explanatiois of the memorialist, whose 
petition has been before them. From a mature considerationof 
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his plan of instruction, they are unanimously of opinion, that it 
is entirely practical in its character, simple in its details, and pe- 
culiarly calculated to develope the powers of the mind, and that 
the studies it requires are brought wholly and appropriately with- 
in the pale of downright utility. It is unnecessary, here, to go 
beyond a mere outline. 


The attention of the student is to be called primar‘ly to a course 
of reading upon the subject of education : he is to be instructed 
thoroughly in all the branches pertaining to his profession, par- 
ticularly in all that portion of solid learning calculated to fit him 
to communicate the knowledge required in the common free 
schools in the country. A peculiar character of usefulness will 
‘be stamped upon the institution proposed by connecting with it 
an experimental school, consisting entirely of young children 
pursuing the ordinary routine of instruction. Here the student 
will see the whole course of tnanagement and discipline requis- 
ite in a school placed obviously and palpably before him. The- 
ory and practice will thus be intimately blended, and the student 
be led gradually into a knowledge of his appropriate duties, in 
precisely the same manner in which tact and capacity are acquir- 
ed in all the other pursuits of life. Indeed, the institution con- 
templated amounts simply to an attemnt to bring the business of 
school teaching into a system from which it has heretofore, alone, 
and most unaccountably, been excluded. 


Whilst the committee incline to the opinion, that this institu- 
tion should be detached entirely from all other pursuits, and be 
devoted wholly and distinctly to the simple object in view, they 
would not be considered as deciding definitely that it could not 
be safely connected with some of the literary establishments of 
the state. Some. undoubted advantages—particularfY those of 
concentrated effort and action—wilil, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, give an institution of the former character a decided su- 
periority over ove of the latter description. In all probability, 
the wants of the public will require both to be resorted to. 


In regard to details generally upon the subject, the committee 
believe they may with great propriety be left to the discretion and 
judgment of the board of commissioners, whose appointment is 
provided for inthe accompanying bill. A sufficient object will 
now be gained, if the legislature can be satisfied that the plan in 
its character and principles, is feasible and practicable. Its sim- 
plicity cannot but be seen to be peculiarly distinguishing. 
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It needs at this time neither argument, nor an exhibition of 
facts, to demonstrate to the legislature, that the free schools of 
the commonwealth are not such as they ought to be—that they 
fail most essentially, of accomplishing the high objects for which | 
they were established, and towards the support of which so large 
an amount of money is annually raised amongst the people. 
Upon this subject public opinion is fully settled. 

Nor is there any difficulty in arriving at the true cause. Can 
itwin the large majority of cases, be traced to any other than the 
incompetency of teachers? And in this fact there is nothing 
mysterious. Can the teachers be otherwise than incompetent, 
when no pains are taken to instruct them in the business of their 
profession—when, in one word, they are not reputed or consti- 
tuted a profession ? 

The great and leading object of school teachers should be, to 
learn how to communicate knowledge ; yet, although the sta- 
tutes of the state require them to be thoroughly examined as to 
their qualifications, itis hardly necessary to remark, that their 
capabilities in reference to the important object alluded to are, 
and must be, from the very nature of the thing, kept entirely out 
of sight. And this state of things must, in the opinion of the 
committee, continue, and indeed grow worse and worse, until 
some provision is made for bringing about an end of so much 
consequence. ' 

The several towns in the commonwealth are obliged by law 
to raise money for the support of schools: the sums contributed 
by the people for this purpose are of immense amount. Is it net 
beyond question the sacred duty of the legislature to see to it, that 
these contributions are made in the highest possible degree ser- 
viceable ? Oughtit not as a matter of course to be expected 
that the people will complain if the government are inactive and 
indifferent, where such is the stake ? In what more suitable and 
rational way can the government interpose, than in providing the 
means for furnishing the schools with competent instructers— 
and in encouraging the establishment of seminaries, whose ob- 
ject shall be to teach the art of communicating knowledge ? 

Your committee ask the attention of the legislature to the 
ready patronage, which in past time. has been extended to the 
interests of learning in the higher institutions. They dwell, and 

- the legislature, and the people whom they represent, cannot but 
dwell, with proud satisfaction, upon the cheering recollections, 
which the bare allusion cannot fail to bring up. Jn time gone 
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by, the fathers of the commonwealth have not been unmindful of 
the claims which the interests of literature have presented. These 
claims have not been disallowed. 


But it is obvious to remark, that the patronage of the state has 
hithertofore uniformly been extended to the higher institutions 
alone. No hearty interest has ever been manifested, at least in 
the form now contemplated, in the success and improvement of 
the free schools of the land. Your committee ask, and ask with 
great confidence, whether the time has not arrived, when an effi- 
cient and fostering hand should be held forth by the legislature 
to these important institutions ? The object in view, it will not 
be deemed invidious to remark, is not for the benefit of the few, 
but of the many, of the whole. We call the attention of the leg- 
islature to this pervading interest—the interest of the mass of the 
people ; we ask them to cherish, encourage, and promote it; 
we ask them to let this community see that they are themselves 
in earnest in their endeavors to advance their true welfare. 


Nor can the influence of education in the maintenance of our 
republican institutions here be overlooked. It is upon the diffu- 
sion of sound learning that we must mainly depend, if we mean 
to preserve these institutions healthful and enduring. These in- 
terests are intimately and deeply connected. But for the great 
purposes in view, the learning to be diffused, must be that, which 
can be brought home to the business and bosom of every indi- 
vidual in the land. It isthe every day, the common-sense in- 
struction, which we must scatter abroad. All must be thorough- 
ly educated, in order that all may be truly freemen. 


No words, in the opinion of your committee, can sufficiently 
express the magnitude and importance of this subject. It is one, 
upon which the attention of the legislature of Massachusetts should 
be particularly fastened. To Massachusetts it eminently per- 
tains to take the lead in a project, which cannot fail to accom- 
plish so much in advancing the character, and securing the pros- 
perity of the free schools. Here the system was first adopted. 
The pilgrims, from whom we derived honorable descent, placed 
the first hand upon the work. It belongs to the descendants of 
those pilgrims, and upon the ground where they trod, to finish 
and sustain it. 


For the Committee, 
W. B. Carnoun. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

The following remarks are extracted from the ninth and last 
of a series of valuable Essays on Education, published in the 
Harrisburg Christian Monitor. 

However correct we may consider the opinions advanced in 
this little tract, we are not so sanguine as to suppose, that they 
will be generally approved, much less, that they will be shortly, 
to any great extent, adopted. Custom and prejudice will ren- 
der most persons blind to an error, until it has been often pre- 
sented to their view. Thkisis a fact that the history of every 
improvement in the arts and sciences evinces. ‘The most then, 
that is for some yearsto be expected, is, that the public mind 
shouid take a direction favorable to improvement in the art of 
communicating knowledge. A tendency to this is very percep- 
tible at present, in the disposition that exists to encourage little 
elenentary works in the different sciences, written in a popular 
style; and as the community becomes more enlightened, every 
subject of knowledge will become more and more simplified. 
The course of elementary instruction will receive a thorough 
examination, and the strictest attention will be paid to the man- 
ner of beginning to learn. The initiatory department in our 
schools will be thought the most important, and be made the 
subject of legislative attention. 

But though these things will certainly take place, yet being 
among the events of future and distant years, a friend to some 
of our opinions might ask, “ whether the present mode of teach- 
ing could not be so modified as to meet present feelings and prej- 
udices, and nevertheless include in it many of the useful plans 
which are offered by the projectors of the day.” This we think 
might be done to a considerable extent, and by this means pave 
the way for the adoption of such other innovations, as dare not 
now be more than named. 

With this view we will trace out a middle way, between the 
absurd spelling book mode, and that which reason would dic- 
tate. On this plan of accommodation we should have to com- 
promise difficulties. The spelling-book must of course retain 
its place by priority of possession ; but we shall try to press it 
into our service by us:ng it ina way to which it has not been ac- 
customed. 

‘¢ The first lesson of a judicious education,” says Godwin, “is, 
to learn to think, to discriminate, to remember, to inquire.” The 
spelling books best calculated for producing these effects are 
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such as give children an-opportunity of reading as soon as they 
know a few monosyllables. Murray’s or Mavor’s answer this end 
best, being composed with a view to teach children to read as 
soon as possible. We will now take achild of five or six years 
of age, who is unacquainted with his letters, and put him through 
the spelling book in our way. In learning the alphabet, he 
should be made acquainted with only one letter at a time. This 
letter should be the sole subject of one or more lessons, until he 
could recognize it in any partofhis book. In this way the whole 
alphabet should be gone through ; and would be acquired in 
Tess than half the time usually employed at it. To attempt to 
teach a child the whole alphabet together is as absurd as it would 
be to propose teaching a novice the first six books of Euclid at 
one lesson. 

As soon as he could combine two letters and sound them, he 
should be taught to read.—Reading is no more than sounding 
certain combinations of letters a/ sight. Every spelling lesson 
should be thus sounded, after having gone over it in the usual 
spelling way, and would then form a reading exercise. -This 
would produce a facility in reading that weuld show tone of that 
sleepy monotony to be met with, where children are a long time 
kept at the stupid business of first naming letters and then sound- 
ing the words. ‘The scholar would acquire a quickness of sight 
which will enable him to sound the word, by the time another 
would name one or two of its letters. 

We now have our pupil reading, but not thinking of what 
he sounds or reads. Our next point and the most ueedful is to 
teach him.to think. For inducing this habit he should give defi- 
nitions or descriptions in his own language of all the easy words 
in his lessons, with the meaning of which he is acquainted. His 
errors should be corrected, and we should define all the remain- 
ing words, the meaning of which he might be able to under- 
stand. 

To teach him to remember, he should be required at each suc- 
ceeding lesson to repeat, from memory as much of the preceding 
‘lesson as he could. He should as soon as possible make oral 
phrases on all the words in his lesson to exemplify their mean- 
ing. And when he had advanced far enough he should get by 
heart a selection of classical English words with their meanings. 
On these he should write phrases and show how they are appli- 
ed in constructing sentences. This will teach him to think, to 
compose and to spell well. He would also necessarily be led te 
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discriminate and to inquire. These exercises being daily cor- . 


rected for him, would give him a practical knowledge of gram- 
mar, which would be the best introduction to the theory. 

Reference to meanings is the main point in a courseof English 
instruction. Without continual explanation, all other exercises 
are mere shadows witfiout substance ; and the remembering of 
what is read, is impossible. But if meanings are attended to, 
the mind w ill have something to act upon, and will gain strength 
at every step of its progress. 

if our scholar meets with any narrative in the course of his 
lessons, he will be obliged to write it off from memory as well 
as to give an oral relation of its principal circumstances. 

We should by no means keep our pupil the whole day at so 
disgusting a study as his spelling book affords. The same day 
that he begins his alphabet, he should begin arithmetic. Indeed, 
we should feel no qualms of conscience in having hin at arith- 
metic and the nomenclature of geometry six mouths before he is 
put to his letters. 

A class of little boys beginning their spelling book, might learn 
one alphabetic lesson, and then take a lesson in arithmetic on 
Pestal.zzi’s plan, as arranged by W. Colburn.* Their next les- 
son might be what a child would call a story lesson in which 
we should give the whole class a history of some natural curios- 
ity or manufacturing process, and then require them in their 
turn to relate the same. This would give them an exercise for 
their memory, and teach them the art of expressing their 
thoughts orally in a connected series. This habit, formed thus 
early. might in many instances in after life, be called into useful 
exercise. 

As variety is absolutely necessary to the comfortable existence 
of children, their confinement should never be more than an hour 
at a time, anc mostly much !ess. ‘To give an additional variety 
to their exercises, a lesson or two of vocal music might be intro- 
duced daily. Children cannot be taught to sing too soon ; for 
by early.exercising the muscles of the larynx, they will become 
capable of commanding hicher tones during life, than they evey 
would have done without commencing so soon. ‘The effect as 
respects their health would also be beneficial ; for the exercise 
that singing would give their lungs would tend to strengthen their 





*Or rather, for children under seven years of age, in head “ Child’s Arithmetic,” by Mr. 
Fowle.—Ed. Teochtr’s Guide. 
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chests, and in a great measure secure them against many breast 
complaints. 

There might be another exercise connected with the spelling 
book course of children, so as to temper a little the mental nau- 
sea it occasions. ‘This should be a course of experiments of the 
more easy and simple sort, in natural philosophy and chemistry. 
Should some be disposed to smile at the idea of children mixing 
these studies with their spelling book lessons, we would desire 
them to reflect on the subject a few moments, and we have no 
doubt they will soon perceive that natural philosophy, chemistry, 
all the portions of natural history that any neighborhood affords, 
as well as a knowledge of geography from maps, &c. may all 
be much more easily learned by a child than its spelling book. 
If these studies, then, are not allowed to precede the spelling 
course, they ought at least to accompany it. ‘There would be no 
need of expensive apparatus to effect this ; for most of the ex- 
perimeuts which elucidate the principles of chemistry and me- 
chanical philosophy, could be performed by an ingenious teach- 
er, without going farther than the utensils of a kitchen. The 
great laboratory of nature, also, is daily. furnishing us with a 
succession of experiments, which might be made a perpetual 
source of instruction to a class of pupils. 

The arrangement of our lessons might, with these designs, be 
something like the following, viz. First lessons, spelling book ; 
second, arithmetic; third, histories or story lessons ; fourth, 
spelling book ; fifth, arithmetic and nomenclature of geometry ; 
sixth, philosophical and chemical experiments. This series of 
exercises would secure variety and entertainment, at the same 
time that they would afford instruction on important subjects. 

The musical lesson would be a general one, and might be in- 
troduced at any time to relieve ennui. 

By the time a child would get through his spelling book on 
this plan, he would be pretty well qualified for entering on a 
course of reading, which should consist of a number of small, 
well written works on natural history, geography, chemistry, 


- natural philosophy, English grammar, civil history, &c. &c. 
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